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WOMEN AND BOOKBINDING. 


N the history of the art and handi- 
craft of Bookbinding, woman has 
not been a conspicuous figure save 
as a collector. As a ‘‘fancier”’ 
and ‘‘protector’’ of the art her 
influence has been apparent from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, Queen Christina of Swe- 
den, Anne of Austria, and Diane 
de Poictiers, Catherine de Medici, Comtesse de 
Verrue and Madame de Pompadour, of France, to 
the present day. An ingenious Frenchman has 
written a book devoted to the ladies of his country 
who have loved fine bindings, which is emblazoned 
with several portraits of ‘‘lady amateurs of high 
(book-collecting ) reputations.’’ But with the art 
and handicraft woman has not been otherwise prom- 
inently identified until within the last few years. 
Many ladies of to-day have their cabinets of pottery, 
and know all about the Faience of Oiron, perhaps, 
though few have ever seen a specimen of it. Yet 
how many of these ladies know that a woman, one 
of the gentlest and most learned of her sex, was the 
patroness of the Faience Henri Deux? Or even 
knowing this, have they taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain that Héléne de Hangest, having been left a 
widow with the Chateau of Oiron on her hands, 
established the pottery that produced the fine 
incrusted faiences of which specimens are now so 
rare that we cannot hope to find them outside of 
museums and the royal collections of Europe? 
Héléne de Hangest employed a potter, a man of 
resources, one Francois Cherpentier, and a secre- 
tary, Jehan Bernart, and at her own expense and 
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for her special delectation solely, produced these 
beautiful objects of art. On the earlier examples 
of her work, produced during the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century, we find cordeliéres with 
pierced hearts mixed with delicate interlacings and 
arabesque designs borrowed from the rich book- 
bindings of Grolier and Maioli. We are assured 
that she etched the delicate tracery with her own 
hands upon “‘ finely modeled vases and plaques, and 
applied the colorings as her own exquisite taste and 
fancy prescribed, with results that have rarely been 
equaled.’’ As the artists who worked for Grolier 
and Maioli are not known by name, let us be 
gallant to the lady and admit that she may have 
designed for them. 

Readers of ‘‘John Inglesant’’ will remember 
Nicholas and John Ferrar, and the Protestant nun- 
nery of Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire, England. 
There is much in Mr. Shorthouse’s book about the 
nunnery, but little of value about the bookbindings 
done by the Fervfars and their niece, Mary Collet, 
especially the latter, during the early half of the 
seventeenth century. Specimens of Mary Collet’s 
work are as rare as the faiences of Oiron. Only 
eleven Little Gidding ‘‘ Harmonies” are now known 
to exist. There are books in embroidered bindings 
turning up from year to year which are often cata- 
logued as done in the Little Gidding style, but 
Little Gidding knew them not. All that is now 
known about the ‘‘ Harmonies’? is admirably set 
forth by Mr. Cyril Davenport in Bibliographica, 
Part vI. The Ferrars were very devout people, and 
on taking up their residence at Little Gidding lived 
a life of prayer and meditation under the direction 
of Nicholas, who was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Laud. The ‘‘ Harmonies,’’ which were prepared 
under his direction, are mainly ‘‘discourses, hymns 
and dialogues, and tales in honor of virtue and 
piety, all of which were discoursed and related, we 
are told, in the sisters’ chambers, ‘by the seven 
virgin ladies and others of the religious academy.’ ”’ 
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The fame of one of these ‘‘ Harmonies’’ had reached 
the ears of Charles I, who straightway borrowed it, 
and in time returned it ‘‘(enriched with his margin- 
alia) only on condition that a similar one should be 
prepared for his own use.”’ But it is of the bindin 

of these books one would wish to speak here, an 

especially of Mary Collet’s connection therewith. 
Four of the ‘‘ Harmonies”’ are in stamped velvet, 
six are in leather and one in vellum. The velvet 
bindings are described as remarkable, ‘‘ decorated 
with designs stamped on the velvet in gold by a 
difficult and troublesome process.’’ The books are 
all very strongly sewn on an unusual number of 
bands, generally of white calf. ‘‘The boards used 
are of pulp and rather soft, the paper thick and 
strong, the end-papers marbled red or blue,” and in 
nearly all cases the volumes ‘‘have been kept 
together by two silk ties on the front edge, these 
ties, or ‘strings,’ as they are called, being some- 
times edged with gold lace, especially on the velvet 
books.’’ Several of the small engraved stamps, with 
which the designs are built up in gold, are sup- 
posed to have been brought to Little Gidding by a 
“Cambridge bookbinder’s daughter,” who came to 
teach the art and handicraft to the sisters. But a 
number of designs are built up from a combination 
of stamps which, Mr. Davenport tells us, are found 
only in the Little Gidding bindings. These stamps 
are a heart, a stumpy fleur-de-lys, an acorn, a rose 
and an oak spray. By the use of these, in combina- 
tion with others of French form, Mary Collet was 
able to produce, by their different arrangement, beau- 
tiful effects showing much taste and originality. She 
formed ‘‘a quiet and characteristic style of her own,”’’ 
to use Mr. Davenport’s words again, ‘‘and it may 
fairly be considered that the velvet-bound volumes, 
of great size, gorgeous in color and rich in decora- 
tion, which were eventually produced under her 
supervision, must take the highest rank among ama- 
teur decorative bookbindings.’’ Time has dimmed 
their brilliancy somewhat, and though with a back or 
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a side restored here and there, the silken ties gone, 
‘‘enough of their old magnificence still remains to 
make us feel . . . proud that English binders 
could have produced such works.” It is unfortunate 
that none of the designs accompanying Mr. Daven- 
port’s article lends itself readily to reproduction. 
But from the following technical description of a 
single example the reader will be enabled to get an 
idea of its richness and beauty. It is a curious 
‘‘Harmony of the Gospels,’’ probably made about 
1636. The book is a large one, measuring 19x14 
inches. The bands are nine in number, and the 
volume is covered in one piece of vellum painted 
bright orange, ornamented at the center and corners 
with overlays of white vellum cut out in an open- 
work pattern, and finished with gold tooling both on 
the orange and on the white vellum. The center 
circular ornament is cut out in the form of hearts, 
quatrefoils, ovals, and segments of circles, and it 
is further ornamented at each of its four extremities 
with a white heart edged and surmounted with a 
graceful gilt-tooled spray. At each corner of the 
cover is one quarter of the same design, further 
ornamented, however, as the heart rests on a quatre- 
foil and is flanked by an oval on each side, all of 
similar workmanship. Along the edge runs a double 
line, the inner indented, the outer straight. The 
stamps used in finishing and decorating the cut 
ornaments are chiefly the single acorn and the heart, 
in addition to several sprays of arabesque foliage. 

Cromwell’s army put an untimely end to the Little 
Gidding nunnery in 1647, and it is a long jump from 
that year to the latter quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when we find the ‘‘famous Mrs. Wier”’ 
assisting Roger Payne in ‘performing miracles.” 
These miracles were mainly in the line of repairing 
or ‘*‘doctoring’’ old books. She could take the 
worm-eaten, tattered sheet of an old folio and clean 
and restore it so cleverly as to deceive the eye of 
any one but an expert. In 1774 Mr. and Mrs. Wier 
went to Toulouse to repair and bind the books in 
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Count Macarthy’s famous library. On their return 
they went to Roger Payne, and while Richard and 
— were quarreling over their ale cups, to which 
both were unduly addicted, Mrs. Wier was looking 
after the shop. She is said to have done some bind- 
ing in leather in the style of Roger Payne’s plain 
work, at least one example of which was in the 
Syston Park Collection. Late in life she went to 
Edinburgh to repair books, parchments, vellums, 
ete., in the Record Office, and there it was she met 
Lord Frederick Campbell, who was so taken with 
her and her work that he ordered her portrait to be 
engraved ‘‘in the Stipling manner.’’ This portrait 
was afterward re-engraved, somewhat reduced in 
size, for Dibdin’s *‘ Bibliographical Decameron.”’ 
As every artist has his or her chef-d’ceuvre, so 
Mrs. Wier has hers—a copy of ‘‘ Faite of Arms and 
Chivalrye,’’ printed by Caxton, and at one time in 
the Roxburghe Collection. 

We do not hear much more of the work of women 
in the way of bookbinding until Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson began to evolve those ‘‘feudal splendours”’ 
of his in the little medieval shop hard by London, 
where, as he said to an interviewer several years ago, 
‘‘my wife sews, and sews admirably, and always 
from ‘end to end’ and ‘round the bands.’”? But 
just here owners of specimens of Mr. Cobden-San- 
derson’s early work would be inclined to take issue 
with him, as the sewing is faulty, in that it lacks 
strength and solidity. If one mistakes not, a woman 
still does the sewing for Mr. Cobden-Sanderson at 
his new shop, the Doves Bindery, on the banks of 
the Thames, a Miss Bessie Hooley, whose work is 
firmer and more durable than that done by the 
daughter of Richard Cobden. 

As Mr. Zaehnsdorf, the London binder, has had 
classes in the art and handicraft attended by young 
women, so Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has graduated 
from his several establishments a little coterie of 
amateurs, among whom Miss 8S. T. Prideaux, Miss 
Irene Nichols and Miss Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff, 
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daughter of Charles Nordhoff, New York, claim the 
distinction of membership, I believe. Of the work 
by these ladies. that done by Miss Prideaux, of which 
several examples are owned in Chicago, is best 
known. A very lovely symphony in en and gold 
by Miss Nichols is owned by Mr. James W. Ells- 
worth. But it hardly shows that originality in 
design, nor has Miss Nichols that firmness of touch, 
which characterizes the work of Miss Prideaux, 
who, by the way, has written an excellent sketch of 
the art which one finds occasionally dressed out by 
herself in decorated pigskin and snakeskin. 

Among others of the gentler sex who may or may 
not have been inspired by the work of ‘‘the master,’’ 
are Miss E. M. Maccoll, who binds and finishes, 
though she does not always design; and Miss Alice 
Shepherd, specimens of whose work have been exhi- 
bited in the rooms of the Arts and Crafts’ Society. 
Mrs. Walter Crane, wife of the artist, Miss Edith 
Bloxam, Mrs. Brownlow, and a Mrs. Graham have 
executed a few examples in embroidered cover work, 
and combinations of hand-tooled leather and color. 
The Arts and Crafts’ Exhibition Society has given 
much impetus to artistic bookbinding in England 
and a similar society would doubtless do much to 
stimulate the arts and crafts in our own country if 
liberally supported. There was some doubt as to the 
society’s probable success in England, and Mr. Wal- 
ter Crane, in his paper (1893), ‘‘Of the Revival of 
Design and Handicraft,’’ took occasion to say that 
if the revival ‘‘is not a mere theatric and imitative 
impulse; if it is not merely to gratify a passing 
whim of fashion, or demand of commerce; if it has 
reality and roots of its own; if it is not merely a 
delicate luxury —a little glow of color at the end of 
asomberday, . . . . it must mean either the 
sunset or the dawn.”’ 

At the recent display of continental bookbindings 
in Mr. Bing’s exhibition in Paris there were not 
many examples of decorated leather work by women, 
though some remarkable and exceedingly tasteful 
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designs for raised leather work by the Countess 
Sparre, of MHelsingfors, Finland, were shown. 
There has been a very general revival of the arts 
and haudicrafts in Scandinavia, so one should be 
prepared to learn that ‘‘a strong art movement”’ 
flourishes in far-off Helsingfors. 

In America, women have not yet shown that 
awakening of interest in the crafts that one might 
wish for, though, perhaps, it is only fair to admit 
that they are beginning to ‘‘take a little notice.” 
The efforts of Miss Nordhoff must give impetus to 
the designing and execution of leather bindings, as 
the designing for cloth covers done by Mrs. Sarah 
M. Whitman, Miss Alice E. Morse and Miss Mar- 
garet Armstrong has started many of their sex to 
make a beginning in that direction. Pending the 
organization of an arts and crafts’ society of our 
own, which shall open the doors wide to all comers, 
it would seem fitting for such institutions as the 
Pratt, of Brooklyn, the Drexel, of Philadelphia, and 
the Armour, of Chicago, to include the art and craft 
of bookbinding in their courses of instruction. 

The exigencies of space forbid any more extended 
comment on the work accomplished by women dur- 
ing recent years, but enough has been said, perhaps, 
to form the basis of a more comprehensive article 
by an abler hand. W. IRvING Way. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
rrr. 


- OW often does the architect, while 
BOOKS creating the most beautiful ef- 
fects for others, attain a satis- 
factory result in his own house? 
H The mind which can plan and 
originate for a living, seems in- 
: adequate when it comes to plan- 
BKK S ning for pleasure alone. Though 
often good enough as far as mere 
laying-out of rooms goes, the 
homes of many architects, which naturally should 
be demonstrations in taste, are uninteresting, com- 
monplace and lacking in originality. Why this is so 
is difficult to say. Perhaps the architect, wearied 
with endless shop, gladly seeks a relief from all 
responsibility, knowing that he will have to answer 
to no one but himself. Perfectly satisfied if it be 
convenient for the routine of life, comfortable and 
warm, his only concern is that it shall be of irre- 
proachable exterior design, for there only he seems 
to feel the pride of his profession. 

That there are frequent exceptions to this con- 
dition should be taken as a sign of advancement, for 
when an architect really gives his house thought and 
study, the result of the combination of this with the 
professional training is most agreeably apparent. 

As recent impressions of the house of Mr. Frank 
Wright at Oak Park are very strong it will serve as 
an example of the exception. 

Here is a case where nothing has been done 
hastily or carelessly, and every room has been 
arranged with the intention of obtaining a complete 
composition. The house outside is of no particular 
character, being built at different times, but it has 
attained a very comfortable and livable appearance. 
It is so practically buried in trees and foliage that 
all its defects are softened and concealed, and the 
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whole place has the effect of a well-balanced picture. 
The relation of the foliage to the interior has been 
considered ; in fact, the arrangement of the windows 
is purposely such as to cause the rooms to depend 
largely on the trees outside for part of their charm. 

This last is worthy of considerable consideration 
by owners of country houses, as many in their pur- 
suit of good pictures and furniture seem to over- 
look the decorative elements right at hand. In this 
house, however, the greatest care has been used by 
the architect-owner, and almost every piece of fur- 
niture has been designed by him, and placed where 
it appears to the best effect. The outcome is that 
there is all through that impression of one thing 
leading up to another, but still not having in the 
least a studied appearance. There is no discordant 
note to break the restful feeling induced by the 
interior. 

The house, with the length running east and west, 
has its entrance at the southwest corner. The hall 
is nothing more than an entrance and leading point 
to other parts of the house, and is practically filled 
by the staircase, the only piece of furniture being 
an old mahogany desk. The color treatment of this 
and the two rooms beyond is the same, a dark color 
dado, and a light green celling, the walls being the 
color of old sheepskin as much as anything else. 
Of note is the reproduction of the Pergamon frieze 
carried around the room, and a beautiful landscape 
by Francis Murphy. 

Through a door at the left can be seen the two 
other living rooms, the three lying together in the 
most effective way possible. The front room has 
windows on the north and west sides, which practic- 
ally meet at the corner. Each is formed of four 
large casements with diamond panes, and the 
window seat, upholstered in green velour is deep 
and comfortable. In the corner formed by the 
windows is a round table with chairs on either side, 
all of Mr. Wright’s design. These, together with the 
piano and bench and an old carved Chinese chair, 
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complete the furniture. The ampleness of the win- 
dow seats does away with the necessity for a great 
many chairs, which only clutter up a room, bringing 
in conflicting elements of many styles. 

Another point of interest is the lack of a large 
assortment of pictures, the few examples all being 
especially good, at the same time only units of the 
whole, and not in the least obtrusive, as is often the 
ease. A good proof of the Shere Mill Pond, a land- 
scape by Turner and one by Wendt, with a couple of 
rare Kakimonos, are of special interest. 

A large Mecca rug at one side and two smaller, 
a Kurdestan and a Yourdes (this of rare beauty) 
cover the floor and the placing of these is most 
commendable. From the front door back into the 
library extends a ‘‘chain”’ of rugs, each blending into 
the other, producing an effect which is difficult to 
describe, except by saying that they seem to be 
a part of the floor, instead of rising up aggres- 
sively, as is the manner of many rugs, a veritable 
mosaic, in fact. 

The fireplace is in an alcove at the right of the 
entrance, and is most unusually grateful in its effect. 
The chimney breast rises straight up almost to the 
ceiling, while in front hangs an iron lantern, the 
light of which is reflected in a mirror placed above 
and back of the fireplace, giving a most surprising 
result. The material used is a dull red Roman brick, 
built around an arched opening, flanked on either 
side by a Russian samovar. The alcove is just 
deep enough to allow of a short bench at each end 
of the mantel, which add to the very comfortable 
appearance. 

The walls of the library are the same as the living 
room, except that the green dado has an overlaid 
design in gold. The room is practically filled with 
a large heavy table, while on the north side is a long 
window with a wide ledge and books on either end. 
One or two Japanese prints are about, while the table 
is covered with a rare old Bokhara embroidery. It 
is eminently a workroom above all else. These two 
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rooms are in a sense only one, as the door between 
is very large; but still an element of seclusion is 
possible in the library, while the perfect unity of 
decoration and style gives all the effect of one room. 
The first glimpse of this vista on coming in at the 
front door is charming. This is as it should be, as 
the first impression is what counts. 

Exactly opposite the front entrance is another 
door leading from the hall by means of a short pas- 
sage into the dining-room, which is a most radical 
departure from tradition. The most austere sim- 
plicity prevails, there being absolutely no unneces- 
sary furniture. The whole south end is filled with 
a series of casements, forming one large window, 
with a seat of great width. At the opposite end is 
a fireplace of great simplicity of design, the face 
being soft red tile, carried up from the floor, 
which is made of the same material. Walls and ceil- 
ing are covered with golden brown arras, and only 
one or two pictures break the lines. The table and 
chairs, of heavy massive style and a cupboard on 
either side of the window are the only furniture, 
but owing to the great south window and the rich 
color of walls and floor, a delightful ‘‘mellowness”’ 
pervades the room. 

Great ingenuity has been used in the arrangement 
of the electric light, which, practical as it is, is not 
effective in its unsoftened state. There is not a 
bulb in sight, but let into the ceiling and actually 
part of it, is a screen of intricate pattern, covered 
with a thin paper. The light is turned on above 
and filters through much subdued. 

All through the house much adroitness has been 
exhibited in avoiding unsightly fixtures. The prob- 
lem of light is always difficult, governed in a measure 
by necessity. Candles and lamps are desirable from 
the standpoint of effect, but electric light saves a 
great amount of trouble. Here the problem has 
been solved in very ingenious ways; in fact, any 
house where it has been done equally well, does not 
come to the writer’s mind. The idea used in the 
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dining-room is easy, and at the same time so desir- 
able, that it is a wonder that it is not used a great 
deal oftener. 

Up-stairs are the bedrooms and the great play- 
room, the most remarkable of all. The bedrooms 
are all attractive, and have not the slighted appear- 
ance in regard to good pictures so common to sleep- 
ing rooms. Leading from these, which are at the 
front of the house, is a little arched hall, scarcely 
higher than one’s head, through which can be seen a 
glimpse of the great room beyond, the crowning 
feature of the house. 

The first impression on standing in the door is 
of the great height of the ceiling, forming a perfect 
half-circle. The surface of the plaster is broken by 
strips of oak, giving, in a measure, the effect of 
arches. Most conspicuous at the first glance is the 
fireplace at the farther end, which is a square open- 
ing into the brick of the wainscot, there being 
scarcely any perceptible projection of the chimney 
breast. It is just the height of the perpendicular 
wall (about five feet) and is surmounted by a shelf, 
most useful for the children’s toys, which runs all 
around the room. The shape of the wall above the 
mantel is, of course, semi-circular, and is practically 
filled by an allegorical picture of the Fisherman and 
the Genii, painted on the plaster. 

Going farther into the room the windows are 
apparent, one on each side, of great length and 
depth, projecting out from the room. These 
are, as usual, a row of casements with panes of 
special design. 

In looking back at the entrance door the ceiling 
is seen to go much farther than first appears, 
being carried over beyond the entrance of the 
room. It is met by a series of galleries rising 
from the brick wall, the last one right under the 
roof, and with barely enough room for a piano 
and bench. 

In the ceiling is a screen similar to the one in the 
dining-room, only, of course, much larger, while 
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other lights are at the sides and over the gallery. 
Very little furniture is about—a chest or two and 
a carved chair on each side of the fireplace, and only 
one rug (at the entrance) on the hardwood floor. 
In the daytime a great amount of light, which is 
most essential in a room for children, comes in 
at the large windows and through the screen. But at 
night, when it is pre-eminently for older people, it 
is just as beautiful in another way. With a wood 
fire on the hearth, the only light coming from two 
candles on the mantel-shelf and the screen above, 
lighting up strangely the face of the Genii looking 
down into the room, and illuminating at the other 
end the Victory over the door, standing out 
white and strong against the shadowy galleries 
beyond, the reality only beggars description. 

The governing idea of all this is one of the 
strongest theories of the whole house. It cannot 
be questioned but that children brought up in a room 
like this, with its simple beauty and strength as a 
daily fact, will little by little feel its influence and 
come to regard it as only natural that all rooms 
should be as this one is. It is to be expected 
then, that a beautiful taste and instinct will be 
firmly established by such surroundings, instead of 
others cheap and trivial; and the child should grow 
up with a perfect recognition of what is good and 
what is bad in the art of the house. Had more of 
the present generation been started under similar 
circumstances the effect might be most apparent. 
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MARKS ON ENGLISH SILVER. 


(2) F recent years, since what might be 
@ iri called the second renaissance of pop- 
SW) ular and general interest in those 
yee} -oings which formerly appealed only 
M) to the collector and antiquarian, 

there has grown up a most exten- 
(OFS @)| sive Poney Bg the reproduction of 
antique articles of silver and gold. 
So perfect are these replicas in workmanship and 
detail that it takes the most trained observer to dis- 
tinguish the genuine from the imitation, and many 
people who desire to possess an example of old 
silver are imposed upon to the extent of paying a 
fancy price for an article made last year. 

A short treatise on the marks on old silver of 
English origin may not be without interest, and 
though touching but lightly, as it must upon a very 
extensive subject, may possibly be of service. 

The word Sterling is said to be derived from the 
name commonly applied in olden times to the inhab- 
itants of Eastern Germany, Easterlings, whose money 
was, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
famous in Europe for its purity. 

Before the days of scientific chemistry the fine- 
ness of silver and gold was determined by means of 
a touchstone, or pierre de touche, as it was called. 
This was a sort of black jasper originally brought 
from Mount Imolus in Lydia, though afterward 
almost any hard black stone was found to answer 
the purpose. Even as late as Wedgewood’s day this 
method was used, for this famous potter made black 
earthenware touchstones. The process in a general 
way consisted in drawing lines upon the stone with 
the metal to be tested, and by the appearance and 
feeling of the lines the fineness was approximately 
determined. This was called touching, which word, 
although the process is now obsolete, is still used to 
describe the assay. 
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In London, then as now, the seat of the principal 
assay Office in Great Britain, chemical analysis was 
adopted as early as the thirteenth century, and the 
process to-day at Goldsmiths’ Hall is the same in all 
particulars as in the days of Edward the First, even 
to the mode of folding up the papers containing the 
scrapings of the metal to be assayed. If these be 
found of the proper fineness, the marks are stamped 
upon it by the officials in charge, but should they be 
found underfine, the article is ruthlessly crushed and 
returned in that condition to its maker. It seems 
hardly to be believed that every separate article of 
silver and gold made not only in London but in the 
provinces also, goes through this process, but this 
is the case, and the influence for good upon the 
quality of the metal cannot be over-estimated. 

The Goldsmith Guild can be traced in the archives 
as early as 1180, but not until the thirteenth century 
did it become a power. In 1267 the goldsmith and 
tailor trades had a riotous affray, in which num- 
bers to the extent of 500 on either side, met and 
fought desperately for several hours. A number 
were killed and many wounded before the bailiffs of 
the city could muster strength sufficient to separate 
the combatants and arrest the ringleaders. The 
dead were thrown into the Thames, we are informed, 
while some of the leaders were hanged for their part 
in the trouble. The strength of the guild dates, 
however, from 1300, when an act was passed recog- 
nizing the six discreet goldsmiths, chosen by the 
lord mayor and the aldermen of London, as wardens, 
and enacting as follows: 

‘That no goldsmith should make any vessel, 
jewell or other thing of gold or silver unless it be of 
good and true alloy, 7. ¢., gold of the standard of the 
touche de Parys (touch of Paris) and silver of the 
sterling alloy or better and that none worse silver 
than money. And that no vessel of silver depart 
out of the hands of the workers until it be assayed 
by the wardens of the craft and marked with the 
leopard’s head. That the wardens should go from 
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shop to shop among the goldsmiths and assay the 
gold, and if they find any other it should be forfeit 
to the King. That no false stones shall be set in 
gold, and that all the good towns of England where 
any goldsmiths be dwelling shall be ordered accord- 
ing to this Estatute as they of London be, and that 
one shall come from every good town for all the 
residue that be dwelling in the same to London for 
to be ascertained of their Touch.”’ 

This, then, is the origin of the first mark, the 
leopard’s head, familiar to all, as it is still in use on 
modern English silver. Its significance, from what 
precedes, is, of course, that the silver has been 
assayed at the Goldsmith’s Hall and is as good as 
sterling or better. We will see, as we proceed, that in 
the troublesome financial times yet to come, when the 
coinage was debased, this was not saying very much 
for the silver, and further marks became essential. 

In 1363 it was found advisable to have each gold- 
smith sign his work, so that the wardens and other 
members of the craft could keep some track of each 
other. It was, therefore, decreed that every master 
goldsmith should have a mark to himself, that he 
should not set his mark until after the work was 
assayed and the warden had set the king’s mark, 
that is, the leopard’s head. This, then, is the second 
mark, dating from 1363, and consisting at first of 
symbols often the same as the sign in front of the 
maker’s shop. In those days, when few could read, 
such signs were a necessity. Thus one Calton ir 
1557 worked at the sign of ‘‘The Purse in Chepe,”’ 
and a ‘*Mr. Meschamp, goldsmith of London,”’’ is 
recorded as of the ‘‘Ryng with the Rube.”’ It grad- 
ually, however, became the rule to use initials; in 
fact, the last symbol known, was set in 1682, and few 
with this exception since 1600. 

The initials were made compulsory by law in 
1739, when all existing initials were ordered changed. 
Thus the famous silversmith Paul Lamerie signed 
in 1712 LA, in 1733 P.L., but after 1739 P. Z. ina 
sort of script. 
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The yearly mark or annual letter next claims 
attention. This mark is first officially mentioned in 
1597, though it had evidently been used long before, 
and examples of early alphabets have been found as 
far back as 1438. The idea of this mark was to fix 
the responsibility of fraudulent assays upon the 
wardens of the year in which the stamp was affixed. 
The letters were used for one year each, beginnin 
with an @ and followed by nineteen other letters, 
each alphabet covering, therefore, just twenty years. 
The date of the annual change of letter was the day 
of the election of the new wardens, being prior to 
the restoration, St. Dunstan’s Day, when the new 
punches were handed to the incoming wardens. 
Since the time of Charles II, the new punches are 
first used on the morning of May Ist. 

From about 1561 the letters have with hardly an 
exception been placed within a heraldic shield, the 
shape of which has varied and often serves to dis- 
tinguish between otherwise apparently similar let- 
ters. The shield was evidently decreed upon the 
restoration of the old sterling value by Elizabeth in 
the above year. 

A list of each date letter would consume too much 
space, but the A’s of the various alphabets are illus- 
trated herewith, in order to give a general idea of 
the style of letter used at various periods. 

The next mark is the lion passant and is not found 
until the middle of the sixteenth century, the first 
example known is 1540, and it is never absent since 
1545, though there is absolutely no record of it in 
the laws or records of the time. The supposition of 
Mr. Cripps, from whose excellent book most of these 
statistics have been obtained, is that it was due to 
the leopard’s head certifying ‘‘sterling or better ”’ 
only. In 1540, Henry VIII debased the coinage to 
such an extent that sterling meant only a very poor 
alloy, which finally by successive reductions came to 
contain only six ounces of pure silver to the pound. 
Such a state of things offered no guarantee to the 
silversmith or the public and hence this new mark 
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was devised to indicate the quality of silver over 
and above its sterling value. 

The last mark is that of the sovereign’s head, and 
this is on all plate liable to the duty of Dec. Ist, 
1784. It was first an intaglio with profile to the left. 
In 1785 the face was turned to the right and the mark 
was changed to relief, to correspond with the other 
marks. Queen Victoria’s profile, however, was again 
turned to the left. 

From this we see the ease with which the date of 
any piece of genuine old silver can be established. 
If without the sovereign’s head it is older than 1784. 
If without the /ion passant it antedates 1540. Pieces 
older than this are not liable to be for sale nowadays 
but if any are offered it is easy to establish their year. 

After a while provincial assay offices were estab- 
lished in a few towns and these, though using the 


same national punches as the London wardens, had 
date letters of their own. Of course some of these 
grew to be of importance, and the marks of York, 


Edinburgh and other places are often met with, 
though quite rarely in comparison with those of 
London. As can be imagined, many quaint old mat- 


ters cling to the records of these master goldsmiths’ 
guilds, and a thorough study of the silver marks 
takes one well into the social and industrial as well 


as the political history of ‘‘ Merrie England.”’ 
PAUL STANHOPE. 
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DAGHESTAN, KAZAK AND CABASTAN RUGS. 


HE name Daghestan (mountain re- 
gion) is applied to several kinds and 
qualities of Turkish rugs made by 
Turks and Armenians in the vicinity 
of the Caucasus mountains. The 
rugs are oblong in shape, the sizes 
varying from two feet and a half 
(which is uncommonly narrow) to 
five feet in width, and from three to eleven feet in 
length. Exceptions may occasionally be found in 
larger sizes. 

But little can be said in general of the design of 
a Daghestan, as two examples are never alike. One 
of the principal characteristics is that, added to the 
usual ‘‘three line’’ border, are several additional 
‘*lines,”’ in which the design is often repeated. The 
center of the rug is of large unconventional figures 
placed irregularly here and there, each a design in 
itself. About these are smaller figures, each filling 
its place—a mutitude of forms, no two alike, but all 
uniting in a well-balanced whole. 

The coloring commonly seen in antique, as wellas 
modern Daghestans, is of the various shades of red, 
blue, yellow or gold, and white. The red, with age 
and wear, fades to an old pink or rose, which is as 
choice a color as can be found in any rug. The blue 
takes on an autumn haze, the yellow becomes 
as mellow as ripe fruit, while the white borrows 
an indescribable ivory tone. Green is not often 
found in the antique rugs, except in the small fig- 
ures, which hold some rare shades, and are a, 
ingly sought for by collectors. The familiarity with 
rug color brings only added charm and delight. The 
small designs composing each rug, full of rich color, 
and delicate blending, are like so many small pic- 
tures within a picture. 

In the larger sizes, from about four to five feet in 
width to eight to eleven in length, the Daghestan is 
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called the Cabastan. The only real difference is the 
weight, the latter being a little heavier. Many 
oriental rugs derive their name from the uses for 
which they were made; small ones being used for the 
bath and prayer, the larger for the divan, or floor. 

The Kazak comes from the same region and is 
made by the same people as is the Daghestan. It is 
the heaviest of all Turkish rugs and on account of 
its longer pile becomes very silky and choice with 
age. 

~ These rugs are similar to Daghestans in size, 
although they rarely come as small, and are more 
square in form. A Daghestan always has a fringe on 
one or both ends while a fringe is rarely seen on a 
Kazak. The warp is usually carried out into a 
fringe, but in the Kazaks it is twisted into a heavy 
cord or braid which draws the ends of the rugs and 
makes them crooked. 

The designs.are similar to Daghestans but exe- 
cuted with greater boldness and are more striking. 
The colors are in general the same. A ground of 
white, which would be common in a Daghestan, is 


very rare in a Kazak. These differences in rugs 
keep one continually on the alert and like the many 
secrets of Nature, their reward is only to the patient 


observer. WALTER E. BROWNE. 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA DOORWAYS. 
z. 


SIH AT a picture our Quaker ancestors 
=; must have made, standing before 
their open doorways and how well 
suited the severe black or gray 
dress was to the quaint simplicity 
of the broad white doors. 

Philadelphia has many colonial 
houses—really old ones, built long 
before gas and running water were dreamed of, and 
one of the best examples is Wyck, the home of Miss 
Haines—the home of generations of the Haineses, in 
fact—which is situated on Germantown Road, in the 
historic Philadelphia suburb of that name. When 
it was built by Dirck Jansen, before the year 1700, 
the busy thoroughfare, with its double line of electric 
cars which now leads past the door, was nothing 
more than an Indian trail. It is probably the oldest 
house in the town, and still retains its air of antiquity 
in spite of alterations and repairs. 

Its name, ‘‘ Wyck,’’ meaning white, was taken 
from an English residence. It is a rambling, two- 
story house, standing endwise to the street, with a 
low shingle roof, and a broad hospitable door—a door 
through which the most portly of colonial gentlemen 
might enter in true old-time style with his spouse 
and daughters on either side and followed by his 
retinue of colored servants. Many a wounded 
soldier was carried through it when the battle of 
Germantown was fought, and in 1824 General Lafay- 
ette was ushered over its threshold into the spacious 
hall beyond, where he was introduced to the ladies 
of the town by one R. Haines. 

In the days when ‘‘ Wyck ”’ was built, every man 
was the architect of his own house, as well as of his 
own fortune, and there was little of ornamentation 
for ornamentation’s sake. The hinges serve a use- 
ful end, rather than a decorative, and were of plain 
black strap-iron, the urn-shaped knocker was a ne- 
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cessity, not an accessory. The same style of hinge 
and even the knocker appear on our house still, for 
we have found that we can not go far wrong in 
appropriating designs from houses built in these pre- 
revolutionary days. 

The real charm of the door-way of ‘‘ Wyck ”’ lies 
in its severe simplicity, although Nature plays 
her part in beautifying it, as the dark green foliage 
throws bits of shadow on the white plaster walls, 
producing an effect which no decorator could imitate. 

Not all the Colonial Doorways are so severely 
plain as this unpretentious entrance to ‘‘ Wyck,”’ but 
the decoration was always appropriate and full of 
grace. SPENCER ROBERTS. 
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REVIEWS. 


6 ae growth of art appreciation is a question 
about which there can be no two opinions. 
The standing of any community may fairly be 
judged by the possession of such appreciation, and 
any book which tries to help in so good a cause, 
ought surely to anticipate a favorable verdict. 
Audiences, by Florence P. Holden, is an attempt along 
these lines, and although the subject seems too 
comprehensive for a thin octavo of two hundred 
pages, the sincerity of its —o is apparent. 
The title is not entirely a happy one, as it does 
not convey its meaning without oo but there 
does not at first thought appear to be any satisfac- 
tory substitute. Through succeeding chapters, the 
book treats of the various arts, beginning with 
architecture, and going through sculpture, etching, 
painting, poetry and music, and gives a glance at the 
elements of each. In each case the view is a reason- 
able one, and is illustrated by an example, to make 
the meaning clear. At a time when we are emerg- 
ing from the long night of disregard in things 
artistic, one scans the literary horizon with greatest 
care to find a beacon, and false ones are of so much 
the more serious menace. The fault of slow response 
to any appeal has never been charged against the 
American nation, and granted only proper training 
and example, the attainment of such culture is only 
a question of time. While the absence of tradition 
among us has its dangers, still the unbiased attitude 
which this enables us to assume, is of itself a great 
and valuable compensation, and this book is, there- 
fore, doubly welcome. To go from Doric capital to 
Parsifal, and not to err in some slight details is not 
to be expected, and it is not surprising that there 
should be some small inaccuracies. he author is 
guilty of one when she speaks of flying buttresses, 
and shows the traceried window as a characteristic of 
the Romanesque; but these are but minor blemishes, 


Audiences: by Florence P. Holden. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1896. Price, $1.25. 
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and on the whole the work is much to be commended. 
Type and presswork are good, and the illustrations, 
although few, are complementary to the text. 


ARE Books and Their Prices, with Chapters on 
Pictures, Pottery, Porlelain, and Postage 
Stamps. 

Here is a book which appeals to the collector, 
and is full of information for those interested in any 
of the objects above enumerated. In his Jntroduc- 
tory, Mr. Roberts, quoting from La Bruyére, says: 
‘Curiosity, by which is meant the passion for col- 
lecting objects of art or interest, is not a taste for 
that which is good or that which is beautiful, but 
for that which is rare or that which nobody else 
has.’’ He then proceeds in an essay on collecting 
in general to enumerate the great men of the past 
who have been bitten with the craze, among others 
mentioned, being Cicero, Verres, Czsar, Antony 
and Brutus. After the fall of Rome and civilization, 
all the arts and appreciation of them languished, 
until the Italian renaissance, when at once we again 
see the collecting spirit breaking out in Europe. 
Italy was not only the birthplace of the rejuvenated 
art spirit, but with its thousands of buried treasures 
and its royally wealthy princes, cardinals and popes, 
was for a long time the curiosity shop of Europe. 
The record of the spread of this pleasant malady is 
followed entertainingly and the famous collectors 
are mentioned in turn, down to modern times, when 
the craze is at such a height that recently in one 
season in London £1,000,000 is estimated to have 
been spent in one shop alone. 

What makes one book bring one hundred dollars 
and another only the same number of cents is dis- 
cussed, and prices realized for various books and 
editions at sales of famous libraries, are given with 
great profusion. We are told that in the sale of 
Baron Seilliere’s library in 1887 the average price 
brought by each book was £16, which is claimed to 
be the highest on record. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1896. 
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OLD FURNITURE FROM MARBLEHEAD, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Owned: by Dr. Henry_Hooper. 
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First editions, tall copies and all the other intri- 
cacies are expatiated on until a book lover is filled 
with the lust of acquisition and the collecting mania 
burns deep into his soul. Pictures are treated in 
the same way and records of the various prices 
brought by one famous picture at different sales are 
quite interesting. Porcelain and Pottery are not 
neglected and the statistics of sales for years back 
are freely discussed, together with the whys and the 
wherefores. Finally Postage Stamps, the apothe- 
osis of collecting gone mad, are discussed quite 
seriously, though with some deprecation of the stu- 
pendous prices paid for dirty little scraps of printed 
paper, one collection being valued, we are told, at 
£60,000 

The little book is a mine of accurate information 
and printed by Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., Edinburgh 
and London, on good paper with attractive type and 
binding, is one every person with any trace of the 
collecting spirit will read with profit and pleasure. 


(- English Ballads are always delightful, and 
when fittingly printed and illustrated, a more 
desirable book is difficult to imagine. Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards has done this most suc- 
cessfully and he may be credited with a distinct 
addition to the books of this sort. No particular 
scheme has been used in the selection, but it is at the 
same time admirable, comprising the better known 
ballads of Chevy Chase, The Lament of the Border 
Widow, The Twa Corbies, as well as the always 
delightful Robin Hood and others of less renown. 
The drawings are many, and are in the now well 
known decorative style of black and white. Par- 
ticularly graceful are the head and _tail-pieces, 
which as a whole, display more originality than the 
full page illustrations. These are most note- 
worthy for composition, Mr. Edwards being easily 
at his best in this, and in the treatment of line. The 





A Book of Old English Ballads: with an accompaniment of Decor- 
ative Drawings ge Wharton Edwards, and an Introduction by 
ie. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $2.00. 
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when fittingly printed and illustrated, a more 
desirable book is difficult to imagine. Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards has done this most suc- 
cessfully and he may be credited with a distinct 
addition to the books of this sort. No particular 
scheme has been used in the selection, but it is at the 
same time admirable, comprising the better known 
ballads of Chevy Chase, The Lament of the Border 
Widow, The Twa Corbies, as well as the always 
delightful Robin Hood and others of less renown. 
The drawings are many, and are in the now well 
known decorative style of black and white. Par- 
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which as a whole, display more originality than the 
full page illustrations. These are most note- 
worthy for composition, Mr. Edwards being easily 
at his best in this, and in the treatment of line. The 





A Book of Old English Ballads: with an accompaniment of Decor- 
ative Drawings by George Wharton Edwards, and an Introduction by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $2.00. 
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drawing is sometimes faulty, the faces in particular 
frequently lacking in character. But this is amply 
atoned for by the really charming spirit pervading 
all the pictures, the most fertile imagination being 
everywhere apparent. The highly decorative qua- 
lity of this style of treatment has been fully realized, 
and the handling of it particularly successful. Of 
especial merit are the illustrations for Zhe Twa 
Corbies, The Nut Brown Maid, Guy of Gisbourne and 
The Mermaid. 

Mr. Hamilton Mabie writes a scholarly introduc- 
tion on the subject of ballads in general, with a few 
words in regard to this particular collection. The 
book is well gotten up, the type and paper good, and 
the work throughout excellent, though the use of old 
English type for running head, in combination with 


that used in the text, seems questionable. The cover 
design in red, green and gold, is very rich in appear- 
ance and is an important feature of the attractive- 


ness of the book. 
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NOTES. 


ARIS, the living, the vital, has stood 
sponsor for many strange notions, 
and there is none more strange than 
the school of the Rose et Croia, 
but all its eccentricities are will- 
ingly forgiven when one finds that 
it has rendered vocal the genius of 

such a man as Pinkney Marcius- 

Simons. What the modern salon has to do with the 

mythical society of Rosenkreutz, perhaps, cannot 

be told, but if symbolism means such vital, glowing 
things as this young man has painted, it surely 
covers a multitude of sins. They range from peace- 
ful, sunny valley of the Seine to flaming palace of 

Sardanapalus, and each is suggestive and calms or 

stirs the blood as the artist has intended. The com- 

bination of qualities is remarkable ; they have move- 
ment, sureness of color scheme, wealth of detail, 

i where needed, and yet have all the vividness of the 





impressionist school. Stand before the silent green- 
ness of A Forest Glade and see the dappled sunlight 
flicker on the leaves and tree trunks, and then turn 
to The First Breath of Winter; the swirl of snow and 
withered blossoms sweep across the picture and one 
shivers in sympathy with the fallen year. It does 
not seem credible that one hand has done them both; 
but still they all have this in common, for they are 
suggestive and have that strange clutch upon one’s 
feelings that Turner’s masterpieces had. They 
make the observer think of ‘‘cloud-capped towers 
and gorgeous palaces,’’ and the fabled Gorgon’s 
head again looks down upon the sleeping city as its 
twisting snake-locks writhe and glow in agony. 

The pictures are at Thurber’s, and will: remain 
until February 20th. 


In the way of exhibitions of black and white work 
7 there is much of interest at present. Of local im- 
portance is the collection of newspaper illustrations 
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at the Art Institute. These drawings by Mr. 
McCutcheon, Mr. Schmedtgen and Mr. ‘Te rep- 
resent, in part, what is best in newspaper work in 
Chicago. Mr. McCutcheon sends some of his well- 
known political cartoons, which are certainly most 
successful for this sort of work, and his immensely 
clever character sketches of familiar Chicago types, 
Mr. Schmedtgen’s work is always interesting and 
the drawings are not limited to the field. of news- 
paper drawings, but include illustrations in wash, as 
well. Mr. Holme’s sketches present an agreeable 
contrast. He might almost be said to have two 
styles, one of great suggestiveness and strength 
and the other of much daintiness, as evinced in his 
portraits of stage people. Some of these have all 
the delicacy of very fine etchings. In the other style 
a most successful effect is obtained by the combined 
use of pen and pencil. The entire exhibition is 
interesting to a degree, and should be a matter of 
local pride. 


At Thurber’s are two small collections of draw- 
ings in pencil, presenting the widest divergency in 
subject and treatment. One side of the room is filled 
with a number of the preliminary pencil studies for 
the illustrations to Zri/by, and are remarkable in 
the contrast they present to Mr. Du Maurier’s pen 
and ink work. There can be no doubt but that they 
have, in a way, more actual freedom, and lack that 
certain ‘‘ tightness’? which has been the subject of 
much adverse criticism. 

The other part of the wall is filled by Mr. William 
Goodrich Beale’s sketches of Cornwall. Mr. Beale is 
one of the few men who realize the possibilities of 
pencil, and his work is always remarkable for its 
breadth of treatment. These drawings are veritable 
pictures from the standpoint of distance and atmos- 
phere, and it is unfortunate that the collection is no 
larger. The last exhibition here of his work was 
two or three years ago, and we are certainly losers 
by not having more frequent representation. 

















PETIT TRIANON. 
JOHN ARTHUR ROGERS. 


—— 

















PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
ART. AND ARTISANSHIP. 





Subscription price, one dollar a year. Single 
copies, ten cents. The trade supplied by the West- 
ern News Company. Sample copies will be mailed 
by the publishers on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 





The March number will contain continuations of 
the articles on Oriental Rugs and Old Philadelphia 
Doorways, and also an article on Chicago book- 
plates. A description (with pictures) of ‘‘ Strawberry 
Hill,’ the house of Sir Horace Walpole, with notes 
on his collections, ete., will be presented, and an 
article on Brittany, by Mrs. A. M. Mosher, with 
particular reference to the pottery made there. In 
addition to this, one or two general articles, with 
the usual reviews, notes, etc. 


In regard to the first number, for which there 
seems to be considerable demand, the publishers 
wish to say that a few copies have been returned 
from dealers, but that the great scarcity has justified 
them in raising the price to 35 cents a copy. 


Subscriptions should preferably be sent direct to 
the publishers, though all newsdealers are author- 
ized agents. Until further notice these subscrip- 


tions can begin with the January number, when 
desired. 





Entered in the Postoffice at Chicago as second- 
class mail matter. 





PRINTED AT THE PRESS OF 
THE RYAN AND HART CO., 
FEBRUARY, MDCCCXCVII. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Is purchased only by those interested in 
houses and their embellishment, and is there- 
fore a very available advertising medium for 
those dealing in works of artisanship. Its 
pages will be found to be a directory very 
useful to those desiring unusual and attract- 
ive things. Advertising rates will be quoted 
on application by letter, 





i CLIPPINGS. 


If you want THE BEST THINGS printed on any par- 
ticular subject or ALL that is published about it everywhere 
—YOU CAN GET IT FROM US! Clippings mailed daily. 

We read practically every newspaper and periodical that 
is published. Business men and others find our service very 
valuable to them. Rates $1 per month and upwards. Write 
for particulars. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
36 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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COLONIAL FURNITURE 


ANTIQUE AND REPLICAS FROM THE BEST NEW ENGLAND 
EXAMPLES 





CARVED, INLAID, VENEERED OR SOLID. 


SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, 
PEWTER AND BRASS. 


CHINA, 


Early AMERICAN and Old ENGLISH. 


Tapestries, Cretonnes, Chintzes and 
Muslins. 





Write for estimates, photographs and 
designs. We have many customers in 
Chicago, to whom we gladly refer. 


LEE L. POWERS, 


406 Boylston St. and 146 Providence St., 
BACK BAY, 


BOSTON. 





Ancestry ‘ SUPERB OLD MAHOGANY 


J I) 

No better way of recording the facts you CLAW FOOT 
have collected, or received from elders, 
concerning your family history, than by . 
procuring a copy of the ‘Ancestral Charts” ID iniui mye I a b 1 eS 
designed by Mr. Eben Putnam. The Charts 
are intended for recording the names of ras : 
every ancestor for ten generations or more, 54 inches wide, 
paternal or maternal, showing all the 
matches and ancestry so brought. About 
600 places are provided in the regular AND SET OF 
edition. Each Chart shows five genera- 
tions clearly, and is therefore adapted to —_ 
the wants of every class of people. 

Special pages are provided for recording EIGHT HEARTBACK 
coats of arms, list of heirlooms, portraits, / 
etc., etc., etc. 

a 


A school boy can arrange the Charts. CHAIRS i 
Copies for sale at A. C. McClurg & Co.’s. 1) a \ 
Co Sh . (2 Arm and 6 Side), rie 


PUBLISHED BY " U 4 


EBEN PUTNAM, With Spring Seats. é b 


SAAS SEAR Price, $200.00. 


Publisher of Genealogical and Historical 
Works, Putnam’s Monthly Historical 


Magazine, Etc., Etc. JOHN R. HARE, 


je Attention especially given to compiling smear Gl ET 
. 3 9 

or authenticating pedigrees either in New or 200 N. Liserty STREET, 
Ola England. Letters of inquiry will be 


prom ptly noticed if return envelope is enclosed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


{2 Sample copy magazine, 10 cents. 
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FREDERICK M. DELAVAN, 


PINE ARTS 


WATER COLOR DRAWINGS BY FAMOUS 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 


Z2S55 WABASH AVENUE. 








“HAZELTINE CASTS.” 





Old Silver . Furniture . Brocades . China and Pictures. 





GIF°T SHOP. 
MRS. DANA S. LANDER, *! Delaware Place, 


CHICAGO. 
































CARRIAGES 


OF ALL STYLES. 


HARNESS AND 
SADDLES. 














oblidébaker Bros. Mid. 60., 


378 to 388 WABASH AVENUE. 





‘Both Carriage and Harness Repairing Done Promptly. 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 





Architectural Reviewer 


A REVIEW 


‘H ILLUSTRATIONS. ) 


OF THE WORKS OF 


W. L. B. JENNEY... 
AnD W. B, MUNDIE 





S. S. BEMAN 





OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
TEXT BY 


CHARLES E. JENKINS 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
QUARTER ENDING MARCH 33, 1897 


Reviewer Publishing Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago 








ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
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McCully & 
Miles Co. 


178 WABASH AVENUE. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Ipa J. BuRGEss, 


Mural Decorations 
and Furnishings 


Marsuaty Freitp Bulbine. 


Color Schemes for Interiors. 
Estimates made. Prices reasonable. 


Norwegian Embraideries and 
Antique Silver. 





Burlap Decorations, 
French Paneling, 


NA French and English 
74~ Paper Hangings, 


Stained and Leaded 
Glass. 


Estimates given on all dec- 
orative and glass work. 





CHRISTIATTREADE 
DESIGNER Feast 
Beek PLATES sans 
211 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICA G2 #anauara 








Have You a 


Kodak ? 


THEN GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
BY TAKING YOUR 
WORK TO 


C. J. DORR 





& CO. 


211 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 





aa 


Photographic Finishings 
of all kinds, 


Developing and Printing for Amateurs a Specialty. 
KODAKS TO RENT. 
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LINISINGRATING ( 


3 50 DEARBORN STR. 


CHICAGO 
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Conover Piano 


iS FAMOUS FOR ITS 


PURITY OF TONE 

PERFECTION OF MECHANISM 
SOLIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
BEAUTY OF STYLE AND FINISH 





FIRST-CLASS. IN EVERY RESPECT. 





THE CONOVER PIANO Embodies in its Make-up 
all the Useful Modern Improvements. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 





Conover Piano Company, 


H. D. CABLE, PRESIDENT. 


219-221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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RICHARDSON SILK CO’S 


~~ APL EMDPOIMGFU SIIKS 


ARE THE BEST. 


RICHARDSON'S NEW PERFECT SKEIN. 
RICHARDSON’S PULL LIKE THIS! 


0) 

i WASH FILO SILK. {een 
0 ee ez 
n° 


WASHING DIRECTIONS CUT SKEIN a 
wasn ly in mild euds. rinse For a snort — ead theo thr a _ loop at 
iy and > quickly Pposit nd from 


Do NOT “REMOVE. “TAG. 


geese At .« 


ALL THE LEADING STORES. 


Ask for Book of Flower Shadings and Portfolio Silk Holders. 





The A. H. Andrews Co., | Fishing  jnateur Photography 


300 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





yanufacturers Fing Hardwood Interiors 
From architects’ or our own designs. 


Manufacturers of Andrews’ Celebrated 


Folding Beds.... 
Also 


Andrews’ Metal Piano and Stenographer’s 
Antique Copper Finished 


Chairs, she 00 


Solid Comfort. te 


structible—The same “ye Developing and Printing 
terday, today and forever.” for Amateurs. 


Kodaks and Cameras bought, sold and 
Call and See. exchanged. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES. 
Kodaks reloaded. 


Always a fresh stock of Films, 
Paper, Ete.. on hand. A fine line of 
Albums for mounted and unmounted 
work. 


BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
AND CAMERA EXCHANGE, 
608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING. 
































